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I.—Fore1Gn POLITICS. | | | 


The Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 20th June fears that the facts 
Chitral fl an element in the that Russia is B -4 on the construction of the June 20th, 1895. | 
Russian question. Trans-Caspian : geben is ae pe » q 
rtoob Chitral, and that it has postponed the sitting of the Pamir Vommis- | 
oa till the settlement of the Chitral affair, indicate that Russia intends to 


‘nvade India through Chitral. The wisest course for the British Government 
‘ohio under the circumstances is to make over Chitral to Umra Khan. 


‘hitral and other petty independent States on the frontier will then form a8 
ciate wil baawienn ndia and Russia. The first encounter of Russia will 


then be with the frontier tribes. 


9. The Bharat Mitra of the 21st June has the to — " io ik Beane? area 
Encli Lately a meeting was held in France for the june 21st, } 
tion of Rayph. ertsae ue mat purpose of determining what steps should be taken 


to press England to evacuate Egypt. So the French will not sleep over the 
English occupation of that country. And in this matter France is likely to 
get Russia’s help. In solving the Egyptian question, Russia and France ma 
take a view of the matter different from that taken by England. England, 
however, has the — of the other European powers, who see that Egypt has 
prospered much under its English occupation. | 
8. The HMitavdds of the 21st June has the following :— HirravaDtI, 
ee It is an edifying sight to see the Amir’s son spend- June 2ist, 1895. 
Cost of the Afghan visit. © ing his days in England, eating sumptuous dinners, | 

and attending other entertainments, while the starving tax-payers of India are 
paying his expenses. The Secretary of State for India has really sanctioned the 
payment out of the Indian exchequer of all expenses incurred and to be incurred 
on account of Shahzada Nasrulla Khan’s visit to England and his reception 
in that country. But the Indian tax-payer should not on this account feel 
sorry. ‘The milch cow, India, must pay the cost of the Shahzada’s reception, 
which has been planned on a grand scale solely in the interest of the English. 
The cost will be India’s, the glory will be England’s. Everybody knows how 
meanly the English act when they make it their aim to extend their power or 
rob other people of their territory. Proofs of such meanness have, in fact, been 
forthcoming since the very establishment of their rule in this country. But 
English rule has its advantages: it enables those subject to it to live in peace, 
and to be hopeful about their future. And it is their appreciation of these 
advantages that prevents the subject people in India from becoming disloyal 
or desiring the destruction of British power. But it is not at the same time 
true that the people of India are not dissatisfied when they are unnecessarily 
subjected to oppression. The Indians are quite incapable of bearing an 

further burden of expenditure, but the authorities are still imposing fresh 

burdens upon them. According to far-sighted men, this is an indication of the 

downfall of British power. If the people of India had got a voice in the 

matter, they would have submitted protests to her Majesty and the Parliament 

which would have made it impossible for Mr. Fowler to act as he has done in 

this matter of the Afghan visit. The meek Indian people are made to pay taxes, 

but are never allowed a voice in the matter of expenditure. There is nothing 
therefore to hinder Mr. Fowler from treating them as he likes. 

4. Referring to Mr. Fowler’s statement that the Chitral Expedition costs — saxsrvam, 

,, he cost of the Chitral expe. the Government seventy-five thousand rupees every- June 22nd, 1895, 

—— day, the Sanjivani of the 22nd June shudders to 
contemplate the ruinous effects of this single business. All this is due to the 

hasty and reckless conduct of Dr. Robertson. But instead of being taken to 

task for his fault, that man has been lauded up to the skies and is going to be 
decorated by the Government. The cost of the army of expedition being so 

large, the sooner the Chitral question is settled the better. But the Govern- 

ment, quite unmindful of its heavy cost, is needlessly prolonging the stay of the 

army in Chitral, and is thus increasing the burden of the Indian tax-payer. The 

a eee is being discussed in England from all points of view, but there seems 

be nowhere the least inclination to bring about a speedy settlement. If the 
rt by the expedition had to be borne by England, the Government of India 
ould not have been allowed thus to procrastinate in settling the Chitral question, 


eee agetenenetees mnepaneppeteee dummnemmasaien 
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and would have surely been taken to task for its hasty and reckless conduct. 
But it is only India’s money that has to be spent, and the Government has not 
to give any ~~ whatever to anybody in the world for the manner in 
which it § s it. | 
5.' The Daintk-o-Samachar age of = a : 7 ype the justice 
5 of the policy under whic - Fowler proposes 
The cost of the Afghan visit. saddle he Indian people with the vik. frond 


diture incurred in entertaining the Amir’s son in England. England being the 
host ought to bear the cost of the entertainment. 


IIl.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Police. 


6. The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 18th June thanks the Lieutenant. 
Governor for having at last done justice to the 
punny, “riter-constable of Tolly- writer-constable of Tollygunge. The grievances 
of the people do not always come to the notice of 

the Government, and most of them would not come to its notice at all if the 
were not ventilated in the press. It is the duty of a sympathetic ruler not 
to ignore but to take note of the grievances of the people as given expression 
to in the Indian press. And Sir Charles Elliott has acted in the present 
instance as a ruler who is mindful of the interests of the people, and has thus 
removed the growing suspicion from the public mind that he does not pay 
heed to the writings of the Indian press and holds all such writings in utter 

contempt. 

7. The Charu Mihir of the 18th June draws attention to the conduct 

i a of certain police officers in Mymensingh town who 

ovélina supassh af taney ane. do not pay any fare when they have occasion to 

| use the ferry boat for themselves or their carriages 

or horses. This occasions great loss to the ferryman, who has taken lease of 
the ferry at a high price. 

8. The same paper has the following :— 

The revival of badmashism is no longer con- 
fined to one subdivision or district, but the people 
of almost the whole province are now witnessing it. Fresh instances of 
badmashism are published in the vernacular newspapers every week. but of 
the outrages committed by ruffians on the occasion of the late Brahmaputra 
bathing festival, only a few have come to the notice of the public. A full 
account of all the cases which occurred on that occasion would have struck 
terror into their hearts and made them wonder that a Government which has 
suppressed thuggee and reclaimed the country from a state of anarchy, should 
fail to check badmashism. It is probable that the agitation on the subject 
may have led the authorities to think of devising some remedy: But unless 
checked in time, badmashes will grow into a criminal class like the thugs. The 
writer has arrived at the following conclusions from a study of the cases which 
have come to his knowledge:—(1) the badmashes are mostly low class Musal- 
mans; (2) they generally enjoy the patronage of one or the other of the two 
parties into which every Bengal village is divided, and are also supported in 
their wicked doings by some ill-educated men who help them with money and 
advice when they get into trouble; (3) in many places they are helped by the 
police; (4) they have grown too powerful for society which has been de- 
prived by Government of every power for self-defence or for putting them down; 
(5) they are growing bolder because the oppressed people, either on account of 
their habit of pocketing wrongs and insults, or from a fear of the badmashes 
themselves, or from a fear of social exposure, do not generally proceed against 
them in the law courts; (6) they are helped by traders and arkatis; (7) they 
have been driven by proverty to adopt this line of life. 

In order to check the evil, therefore, it is necessary that society should 
co-operate with the Government. The Musalman zamindars, who are the 
leaders of the Musalman community, should be made to understand their res- 
ponsibility in the matter, and the residents of every village should be made 
to see the harm which daladali and the litigiousness which lies at the root of 
daladali do. Every opportunity should be taken to punish the ill-educated men 


Increase of badmashism. 


/ 
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: wa the right hand of the badmashes, anda sharp eye should be kept on 
aay Be othe sella officers, who, being men of low origin and no r — do 
not hesitate to abuse the large powers which have been conferred sop om. 
The arkatis and wicked ers join the badmashes only on occasions of large 
festivals, and in order to detect their crimes their houses should be searched. 

The Government in this country has the curious knack of absorbing power 
wherever it finds it. It has in this wa absorbed the whole power of the 
gamindars, thereby making the natural Jeaders of native society weak and 
helpless, ‘Government can punish crime, but it. cannot with its whole army 
of spies and detectives, who find their way into the very zananas of native 
households, check it. It is the duty of society to prevent crime, and crime 
must be rampant where society has been made too weak to prevent if. 

Official tours may be of great use in bringing offenders to justice if the 
touring officials do not perform their duties in 8 perfunctory manner, but visit 
every Village and mix with the people and take their advice. 

9, The same paper says that the practice of holding departmental 

enquiries in cases against the police simultaneously 
Departmental enquiries in cases with the hearing of those cases in the law courts has 
against the police in Mymensing®- created an alarm in the public mind in Mymensingh. 
A number of cases in which such enquiries were held have been reported 
to be false. People do not object to accept any decisions of the law courts 
where they are arrived at independe ntly: ut considering that a departmental 
enquiry does not always bring to light the real facts of a case, people naturally 
hesitate to accept a decision based on the result of such an enquiry. The new 
ractice will increase the power and prestige of the police, and Mr. Earle, who 
nows the character of the police well, ought to consider whether its powers 
should be still further increased. 

10. A correspondent of the same - says that a number of thieves 

and badmashes have banded themselves together in 

Badmashes in a village in the Ashtagram, in the Mymensingh district, for the pur- 

Mymenenge Sere pose of committing eee on the residents, 

who, though oppressed, do not venture to give information or evidence against 

them for fear of incurring their displeasure. The local talukdars are too much 
occupied with their own quarrels to look after the safety of the public. 

11. A correspondent of the Bharat Mitra of the 20th June complains 

License fees for musical proces. Of the increased license fees which have to be paid 
sions in Bankipore. in Bankipore for musical processions. 

12. The Hitavadt of the 21st June thanks Mr. Collins, Magistrate of the 
24-Parganas, for the arrangement he has brought 
about under which military grass-cutters will no 
longer be allowed to cut grass in the village Mahestala, 


but will henceforward have to take grass from the waste lands lying on both 
sides of the railway line. 


Two good acts of Mr. Collins, 
Magistrate of the 24-Parganas. 


Mr. Collins has also earned the thanks of the oe by having the two 


Hindu orphan boys of Tollygunge brought back from Balasore (Report on Native 
Papers for 1st June, paragraph 4), and instituted an enquiry into the conduct of 
the police in making the children over to the St. Vincent’s Home authorities 
contrary to his order directing that they should be sent to the Calcutta Orphan- 
age. It is said that the Magistrate’s order was not carried out in consequence of 
a mistake committed by a muharrir in the office of the District Superintendent 
of Police. But considering how the Superintendent of the Calcutta Orphanage 
acted on receiving the Magistrate’s first letter, it is not possible that the two 
Hindu orphans can have been sent to a Christian asylum against the District 
Magistrate’s express orders, simply in consequence of a muharrir’s mistake. 
138. The Bangavasi of ety hme ig June ee Prakash of 
5 the 16th instant that four Mu an badmuashes of 
ree az iia me eae Singjani, a village in the Mymensingh district, 
forcibly carried away a young married woman from the house of her father- 
in-law, an old Musalman, severely assaulted him and the father of the woman 
when they came to her rescue, and then ravished her in a jungle hard by. 
Two of the ruffians have been arrested and committed to the essions, but the 
other two are still at large. Occurrences like this have become pretty frequent 
of late all over the country. There were similar occurrences only afew days 
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ago in the 24-Parganas, in Khulna and in Bankura. Surely they do not speak 
well for the good government of the British, and if they sre not put down 
with a high hand, it would be simply impossible for the people to live in peace 
and security. 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


14, A correspondent of the Tripura Prakash of the 13th June complains 
that the posts in the court of the District J my Fe of 
pAPpointments a PPe* §«6'Tippera are all monopolised by the friends and 
ge’s : ‘ ° in 
relations of a single official of rank. Outsiders 
have no chance of entering this office, and if any of them ever happens to 
secure an appointment there, he has very small prospects of promotion. The 
District Judge is quite ignorant of this state of things, but it is hoped that his 
notice will be drawn to the matter. 

15. The Charu Mihir of the 18th June says that the duties of executive 
officers have so largely increased of late years that 
it has become difficult for them to attend to their 
criminal work. And though some time ago Government refused to entertain 
any proposal for the separation of the judicial and executive functions, it is, 
as a matter of fact, trying to get all criminal work done by honorary benches, 
and with this object is fast multiplying such benches throughout the province. 
But the creation of independent benches in every nook and corner of the 
country is doing it more harm than good :— 


(1) They are making the people more litigious by placing within 
their easy reach the means of gratifying their litigious spirit. 

(2) They have increased the exeéutive power of Government by 
lending themselves to it as a machinery for executive oppres- 
sion. 

(3) They are leading to frequent failures of justice, because, unlike 
the benches at district and sub-divisional head-quarters, the 
benches in the interior are generally composed of ill-educated, 
selfish men, who get themselves appointed for their private 
ends and for the purpose of committing oppression on their 
neighbours. The absence of pleaders and mukhtars in these 
bench courts enables the Honorary Magistrates to administer 
the law in the way they think best. 

(4) The Bench Magistrates being honorary officers soon get tired 
of their work, and do not show the same energy in the dis- 
charge of their duties as they do at the time of their appoint- 
ment. This leads to delay in the disposal of cases and causes 
serious inconvenience to litigants. 


Though the press has been for sometime past sharply criticising bench 
courts, no steps seem to have been taken to improve the bench system. 
16. The same paper cannot understand why the people of Dewangan)} 
in the Jamalpur sub-division of the Mymensingh 

The question of a new honor 


! onorary district are so anxious to get an honorary bench 
bench in the M nsingh ‘ : 5° y 
ee eee — established in their thana. When Babu Chandra 


Honorary benches—an evil. 


Sekhar Kar was their Sub-divisional Officer, he refused to support the prayer of 

the villagers, and their prayer was not therefore granted by the authorities. 

But the villagers have again submitted a memorial to Government, and have 

got their present Sub-divisional Officer, Babu Uma Prasanna Guha, who has not 

the same experience of the hay. a that Babu Chandra Sekhar possessed, to sup- 
t 


port it. The writer has heard that the Police Sub-Inspector of Dewangan] has 
sent up a list of the persons who can be appointed to the bench, if formed. But 
Mr. Earle, the District Magistrate, is requested not to act hastily in the matter. 
The Dewanganj thana embraces a large area and a large population; the people 
are all illiterate, except the few men who reside here for business, namely, the 
Sub-Registrar and the amla of the zamindari cutcherry. It is only from among 
this limited number of temporary residents that selections for a bench can be 
made. But as all the villages in this thana belong to one zamindar, it will not 
‘be advisable to appoint his men as Honorary Magistrates, because in that case 
failure of justice will occur in all cases between the zamindar or his men and the 
raiyats, and such cases will form the bulk of the litigation in the court. The 
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| qui i le are taking so much 
“trict Magistrate should also enquire why certain peop = 
ane pore themselves sgipeintst to the bench prayed for. The establish 
ment of a bench ina remote corner of the Dewangan) thana, some twenty 
twenty-two miles from Jamalpur, will open @ wide door to oppression an 
miscarriage of justice. : os ok 
wasi of the 21st June complains of the conduct o 
ee ” Sub-Deputy Magistrate of Hailakandi in Cachar. 


-Deputy Magistrate in utive functionary has been invested with 
Cachar investd wit ait ave has pate ot a Munsif, bat has not given up the 
habits of an executive officer, which naturally interfere with the Reaeet| of a — 
officer like the Munsif. He comes to court very late and is irregular in 
attendance. Of late he has issued an order to the effect that no person who has 
advanced a loan on the condition that it would be paid with interest within a 
fixed time shall be entitled to interest exceeding the amount which will be due 
within the stipulated time. Thus, if a man advance to another a sum of money 
to be paid with interest at a certain rate within a fixed-time, say, three months, 
he will be entitled to interest for three months only and no more, even if the 
debt is not cleared within the fixed time, but takes a few months more to be 
paid up. The attention of the High Court should be drawn to the conduct of 
this Sub-Deputy Magistrate. 


18. The Bangavasi of the 22nd June brings to the notice of the Govern- 
pe - "A ee a oy my ee hoe em 9 b a ae 
ee Se oe ee 5 arayan* Roy, Deputy Mugistrate of Mymensingh. 
Pee ee Baba Genen'l maven Be. ie one Afzul Shaik to 
imprisonment for six months. On appeal, the District Judge ordered a retrial 
and enlarged the prisoner on bail. ‘The warrant of the District Judge reached 
the Deputy Magistrate on the 23rd May, but the prisoner was not released 
before the 3lst May. The Government should take steps which will make the 
commission of such mistakes impossible in future. 


19. The Hindi Bangavasi of the 24th June remonstrates with Muhammad 
Afzul Khan, Deputy Commissioner of Gujrat in 
o ppg nee tam forattend- the Punjab, for his having fined a schoolmaster 
for attending a meeting in which Parliament was 

petitioned on the subject of the simultaneous Civil Service Examinations. 


20. The Sulabh Daintk of the 24th June writes as follows :— 

We are very glad to have came across of late 
) several instances of the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
mercy. It is not often that we find ourselves in a position to praise Sir Charles 
Elliott, and our sense of duty has often made us, much against our will, strongly 
criticise his public conduct. We are all the more glad, therefore, to find an 
opportunity of satisfying our heartfelt desire to speak well of our Lieutenant- 
Governor. He is our ruler, and if we have often spoken ill of him it was simply 
because we could not help doing so. 

In the case of the writer-constable of Tollygunge as well as in that of 
Kangali Muchi, the Lieutenant-Governor has shown the praiseworthy desire for 
tempering justice with mercy. Kangali Muchi was sentenced to death by the 
Sessions J udge of Bankura, and the verdict of the lower court was confirmed by 
the Calcutta High Court. The prisoner, however, appealed to the Lieutenant- 
Governor for mercy, and His Honour has commuted the capital sentence passed 
on him into one of transportation for life. 

The conduct of Mr. Vincent, the District Magistrate of Bankura, is also 


entitled to praise in this connection. It was he who recommended ie a 
aS 


Muchi for mercy, and it is chiefly through his instrumentality that his life 
been spared. 


The Lieutenant-Governor’s mercy. 


21. The Bharat Mitra of the 25th June says that the native merchants of 


, Calcutta complain against the Regi 
aa gainst the Registrar of the 
Cal re ia ¢ the Court of Smal Causes, who generally orders the 
: _ repayment of debts in several instalments instead of 
once. The number of cases, therefore, compared with that of the previous 
a 1s considerably small. It is heard that a number of amla of the same 
ote induge in rain-gambling. This is very objectionable, because the amia are 
n entrusted with money and valuable documents. 


BAN@ANTV AST, 
June Zlst, 1895. 


BanGAVAsI, 
June 22nd, 1895. 


HInDi BANGAVASI, 
June 24th, 1895. 


SULABH DAINIK, 
June 24th, 1895. 


BuHaRaT MItTRAa 
June 25th, 1895, 


Darnik-0-SaAMACHAR 
CHANDRIK4, 
June 27th, 1895. 


DAINIK-O SAMACHAR 
CHANDRIKA. 


SaHACHAR, 
June 19th, 1896 
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22 The Datinik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 27th June observes that 
- there are many defects in the present system of 
Lord Northbrook on the union administration of justice in India. The Euro 
of judicial and executive func. udges and Magistrates are naturally biassed in 
tions. , 
favour of European offenders. The Judges and 
Magistrates in this country being, moreover, very much under the control of the 
Government, are naturally influenced by it in dealing with a case in which 
the Crown figures as one of the parties. This is most prominently the cage in 
criminal cases in which the Crown generally figures as the prosecutor. But 
even in civil cases the Government is sometimes made a party, and on such 
occasions the impartiality of the Judge is likely to be impaired. The greatest 
defect in the inistration of justice in India, however, is the vesting of 
judicial and executive functions in one and the same person. A pened example 
of the evil of this system is supplied by the case of Thakur Kopilnath Deo 
versus the Secretary of State for India. ‘This case was tried by the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Hazaribagh, who decided it against the complainant. On appeal, 
Mr. Macpherson, sitting on the appellate side of the High Court, severed tha 
judgment of the lower court and censured the Deputy Commissioner in 
unmeasured terms for the unlawful proceedings he adopted in trying the case, 
Lord Northbrook was at that time the Viceroy of India. He took serious 
notice of the Deputy Commissioner’s conduct, and as a warning to his brother 
officers who might be similarly disposed, he issued the following Resolu- 
tion :— 

“In many parts of India the union of judicial and executive functions 
in one chief officer of a district is still, and may long be, inevitable; and His 
Excellency in Council trusts that all officers who exercise this double power 
realize the responsibility which it throws upon them for a scrupulous observance 
of equity in all suits to which the Government which they serve isa party. To 
lean towards technical pleas in favour of Government, or towards technical 
obstacles against a suit which the Government defends, whenever such pleas or 
obstacles merely hinder a decision on the merits—to strain laws for the advan- 
tage of Government—all these things would be contrary to the rule of judicial 
conduct which, in such cases, the Government desires to impose. And His 
Excellency in Council expects all officers to understand, that the interests of 
Government are most effectively promoted by sedulously upholding this high 
standard of impartiality.” 

The Governors-General, Governors, and Lieutenant-Governors of the 
present day should ponder over and profit by this resolution of Lord Northbrook. 
it is quite clear that Lord Northbrook, unlike the present rulers of India, highly 
disapproved of the union of judicial and executive functions. He was not like 
the rulers of the present day, who censure the Judges and Magistrates who 
decide cases against the Government, and even those Governmeut pleaders who 
fail to persuade the trying officers to decide the cases in favour of the Govern- 
ment. It is to be hoped, however, that Lord Elgin will follow in the footsteps 
of his illustrious predecessor, and take steps to prevent the miscarriage of 
justice which has become a prominent feature of the present defective system of 
judicial administration. : : 

23. ‘The same paper asia? the ene of the Government toan rs 

‘tege ; _ of Magisterial vagary in the Jorehat sub-division 

a ee of the Sibsagar “district in Assam. Mr. Sheriff, 
Manager of the Jorehat Tea Company, was prosecuted by a cooly belonging to 
his garden for assault on himself as well as on his wife. The European Magis- 
trate who tried the case disbelieved the latter part of the cooly’s complaint and 
convicted the planter, on his own confession, of assault on the complainant, snd 
fined him Rs. 4. Subsequently the planter prosecuted the poor cooly womaD 
for perjury, and, relying on the complainant’s uncorroborated evidence, the 
Magistrate convicted and sentenced the accused to six months’ rigorous 1: 
prisonment. 

(c)—Jauils, 


24. The Sahachar of the 19th June writes as follows :— 

Sir Charles Elliott, has been trying hard to imprové 
the jail administration in Bengal. He has done 
more for the supply of good drinking-water in jails 


e, ail administration during 1894- 
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hat any of his predecessors. He has also spent re 1894-95 more money on 
the erlooneth ht head than was at any time spent during the ten preceding 

ears, His Honour is certainly deserving of every thank for these efforts of 
his to improve the jail administration. Still it must be said that these efforts of 
his have not been crowned with full success and that there is still considerable 
room for improvement in the jail arrangements. We will make the Lieutenant- 
Governor’sown statements prove this. During a visit which he aid to the 
Midnapore Jail a short time ago, His Honour learnt that some of the prisoners 
used to intentionally bring on attacks of diarrhoea by eating croton leaves 
with a view to avoid labour. Now, it is hard to believe that any prisoner 
should be so lazy as to intentionally subject himself to a disease with a 
view to avoid moderate labour. Were the labour in jails moderate and the 
diet proper and adequate, no prisoner would adopt such a means for avoiding 
work, The mortality in the jails during 1894-95 was also heavier than 
during any other year since 1885, During the year in question the mortality 
was 47°1 per thousand against 32'3 in 1893. A noteworthy circumstance in 
connection with this jail mortality, as pointed out by the Superintendent of the. 
Bhagalpur Jail, is that all the deaths under his observation could be ultimately 
traced by him to malaria. The public will be very grateful to Sir Charles if 
he can prevent the spread of that fatal malady in the jails. Another significant 
circumstance in connection with that mortality, as pointed out by the-same officer, 
is that none of the deaths under his observation was due to any single disease; 
they were every one of them due to a complication of diseases. Now, this is 
a state of things which is found only in the case of patients who have been 
long neglected and have had improper diet given them. Are the public to 
infer that the mortality in jails is due to this cause? From our enquiries into 
jail affairs now extending over many years, we have come to the conclusion 
that defective arrangements are the cause of all these sad results. The district 
jails are all under the supervision of Civil Surgeons, and Civil Surgeons 

ave too much work on their hands to be able to perform in a satisfactory 
way this work of jail supervision for which they are, by the way, very inade- 
quately paid. In the central jails the Superintendent and the Medical Officer 
are, indeed, two different persons, but in those jails the Superintendent being by 
far the more important personage the Medical Officer is able to effect little 
good. If the Lieutenant-Governor really desires an improvement of the jail 
administration, he must be prepared to spend more money for the purpose. 
The real supervision of jails is vested in the jailors who should be encouraged 
to effect the improvement of the jails under their charge and not required to 
render an explanation at every step for any little increase in expenditure. 

It is a satisfactory thing to note that the conduct of the prisoners showed 
on the whole, considerable improvement during 1894-95. 
Many prisoners now escape from jails owing to the negligence of the 

warders, and we fully approve of the recommendation made by many Jail 
Superintendents for an increase of the pay of the warders. 


(d)— Education. 


25. A correspondent of the Samay of the 21st June draws the attention 
Dies Deieaaie ane of Mr. Martin, Inspector of the Burdwan and 
in the Haacah Geass. Rajshahi Circles, to an instance of corruption in the 

__ Education Department. The Secretary of an aided 
school in the Howrah district was charged by the School Committee with 
misappropriation of fees and many other acts of irregularity. Upon this the 

ecretary resorted to underhand practicesand got the School Committe dissolved 
7 a new one formed in its place. Two Deputy Inspectors were instructed, one 
: ter the other, to enquire into the charges brought against the Secretary who 
Peta managed to win them over to his side by giving them sumptuous 
nners at his house. The conduct of one of these eputy Inspectors having 


reached the notice of Mr. Martin, he was forthwith pensioned off. But the 


verdict of the second Deputy in f f Ins i 
i. woe oe bey : 7. yh “ag of the Secretary still remains in force. 


2@ Deputy Inspector in question to explain 
nt ag | put up in the house of the very man against whom charges were beongiit 


@ was required to investigate. Such t ices i 
Department should be put down with a strong pit 5 — or 


SaMay, 
June 2ist, 1896. 


June 2lst, 1896. 


SANJIVANI, 
June 22nd, 1895. 


TRIPURA PRAKASH, 
June 18th, 1895. 


HiTavaDl, 
June 21st, 1895. 


BaNGavasl, 
June 22nd, 1895. 
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96. The Hitavadi of the 21st June regrets that Pandit Nilmani Mukho. 

sini ah tag teal” PRONTOTe, | oe eee a Mat Maver, C cane 
or os Delael llege a Mani Manjari, a grammar 
College by its new Principal. a Fe by Limself, to be read up to the fourth 
class of the Sanskrit Collegiate School, in the place of the famous Mugdhabodh by 
Bopadeva. When the new Principal has ventured to make such a change go 
soon after his appointment, there is reason to fear that either from love of 
notoriety or from on of lucre, he will soon displace other good old works which 
are read in the College, by introducing in their place books written or compiled 
by himself. It is hoped the authorities of the Education Department will not 


ow Nilmani Babu to interfere in this way with the text-books which are read 
in the College or the Collegiate School. 


27. Mr. Prothero, says the Sanjivani of the 22nd June, has written a short 

a a sketch of the history of England, and ought not, 

Fe a" as Head-examiner therefore, to have been appointed head-examiner in 

history for the Entrance Examination. The head- 

examiner has to set questions, and Mr. Prothero having written a book on 

English history ought not to have been entrusted with the task of setting 

uestions on that subject. The late Babu P. K. Lahiri was excluded from 
the examinership because he wrote keys to the English Entrance Course. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Muneipal Administration. 


28. The Tripura Prakash of the 13th June says that seven | instead of 


; _ five members ought to have been elected tothe seats 
Tipper Union Committee in inthe village Union Committee established in the 
Serail parganainthe Tippera district. The writer is 
sorry not to find the names of Dewan Muttuj Ali and Babu Mahendra Chandra 
Nandi in the list of members. One of the members of the Committee ought to 
be a Musalman and the Musalman community could not find a better represen- 
tative than Dewan Muttuj Ali. Babu Mahendra Chandra Nandi would have 
done valuable service to the cause of sanitation if he had been taken on the board 
of the Committee. 


29. The Hitavad: of the -_ June cannot share the wonder which is 

; oficjate OXpressed in many newspapers at the appointment 

a vd pee rogge y the Calontta of ‘Mr. Silk as the officiating Engineer of the Cal- 
Municipality. cuttu Municipality, in supersession of the claims of 
the worthier candidate, Rai Madhab Chandra Koy Bahadur. Considering that 
Babus Devprasad Sarvadhikari and Priya Nath Mallik and several other traitors 
to their wa have seats in the municipality, it would have been a wonder if 
such an anomaly had not occurred, Not only is Mr. Silk a European, but he 
has married in a high family, and the Lieutenant-Governor himself sent him 
wedding presents, and, above all, he lived for sometime in the same house with 
Mr. Kimber. Can claims like these admit of supersession? RaiMadhab Chandra 
may be a man of a higher rank and larger experience than Mr. Silk, but he 
has not on his side any one of the several recommendations possessed by 
Mr. Silk. And Rai Madhab Chandra made his case hopeless by voting against 
Rai Rajkumar Sarvadhikari at the last University election for the Bengal 
Council. It was, for this reason, impossible for the traitors to vote in his favour 


in the municipality, and there was besides the Chairman’s pressure and 
influence. 


30. The Bangavasi of ine a J wae does not understand why the inne 

= irror should find fault with the Government for 

val Eaghnerahine pmo Mult iy Coloutio Municipality appointing Mr, Silk to 
__ the post of the Municipal Engineer. If the Jndian 
Mirror has to find fault with any he f it should find fault with the native Com- 
missioners who ignored the superior claims of the native candidate. In selecting 
a European candidate, the European Chairman and the European Commissioners 


ee did what they might, under the circumstances, be naturally expected 
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(g)—Ratlwaye and communications including canals and srtigahon, = 
the 20th June draws the attention of the authorities 

oe ects oad z to the great inconvenience suffered by the people 
The height of telegraph posté 2 of the villages between Munshigunge and Srinagur 
ee ee Vikrampur, on account of the small size of the 
telegraph posts. These posts are generally not much larger than the height of 
the thatched cottages of the villagers, who cannot consequently increase the 
height of their alls without interfering with these ecm In the rainy séason, 
when people have to cross the fields in boats, the poles of the boats get 
entangled in the telegragh wires, and they cannot disentangle them without 
removing the telegraph posts. But such interference with the telegraphs posts 

i hem liable to prosecution. 
= 33, Rajabaln Dial, nya the Hitoishi of the 25th June with reference to 
the Assensole rape case, is now placed in amiserable 
Government in the Assensole J licht, but the ruffians who have brought her to 
canes this mournful condition will most proba ly be let 
off scot free. The Government is all the time snoring the sleep of indifference, 
and is not likely to be roused from its sleep by the heart-rending cries of a 
poor native girl, This attitude of indifference on the part of the Government 
is, however, calculated to bring down the country to the lowest stage of 


degradation. 


(h)— General. 


83. The Banganivasi of the 2lst June draws the attention of the postal 
‘aka authofities to the great inconvenience suffered by 
Spars Trae the inhabitants of Panchtikari, a village in the 
Tangail sub-division of the Mymensingh district, on account of the absence 
of a post office in that place. There is a post office at a distance of two 
miles from the place, a is not therefore within easy reach of the people. 
The postal peon comes to the village once a week and the villagers do not 
therefore receive urgent postal communications in due time. The want of 
a, bazar is also strongly felt by the people of Panchtikari. 
34, The Daintk-o-Samachar Chanartka of the 23rd June has the follow- 


ee It is the duty of the head of a Government 


to punish and keep under proper control those 
public officers who are censured by the highest tribunals in the land. To 
rule the people is not the only duty of a Governor; it is his duty also to 
chastise all wayward public officers who oppress and tyrannise over the people. 
The protection of the people being the chief object of a civilised Government, 
that object cannot be fulfilled if the public officers are freed from all salutary 
restraints and are allowed to have their own way in administering the 
country. A ruler who does not keep all these principles of good government 
in view is very likely to prove a bad and oppressive ruler, and his rule is 
likely to lead to political danger. 

_ Let us illustrate. The British Government has been moved by the 
misery of the Armenians. It is strongly condemning the conduct of the 
oppressive Turkish officers in Armenia, and is finding fault with the Sultan for 
not keeping them under control. This being the case, ought not the British 
Government to keep itself ‘above the suspicion of misgovernment—above 


the charge that it does not keep the British officers in India under control? — 


Example teaches better than precept. And the British Government, which 
cannot bear the sight of a foreign nation being oppressed by its public 
officers, ought first of all to set its own house in order, and chastise with 
severity the erring officers in its own service. The British Government is, 
moreover, responsible for the tyranny and misgovernment of its own officers: 
it 18 not so responsible for oppression committed by the officers of a foreign 
Government. Misgovernment at home certainly affects the British Govern- 
ment more than misgovernment abroad. | 


It isa matter of regret that the rulers of India often forget these plain 


sruths. We need not go very far for f. Take 
proof, e the case of Sir Charles 
Elliott. He is the ruler of a large province and as such he ought to keep 


VIKRAMPFUB, 
June 20th, 1895. 


HitatsHl, 
June 25th, 1895, 


BANGANTIVASI, 
June 21st, 1895. 


DAINIK-0-SAMACHAR 
CHANDRIKA, 
June 23rd, 1890. 
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udicial and Exceutive officers of the Government under proper control, 
if 4 does not do so, he must be held responsible before God and, man for the 
faults of the officers under his charge. Nay, if an offending official is guilty, 
the Lieutenant-Governor who fails to punish him is twice as much guilty, and 
he is guilty of acquiescing in another man’s guilt and he is guilty of enco 
ing the commission of offences by encourging an offender. This was rer J 
the case with Sir Charles in his treatment of Mr. Radice. Mr. Radice committed 
an offence, and was punished by Sir Antony MacDonnell. Sir Charles Elliot; 
reversed the judgment of Sir Antony, and rewarded Mr. Radice. He thug 
committed a two-fold sin or offence. in the case of Mr. Herald, Sir Charles 
Elliot’s guilt was threefold. Mr. Herald had punished innocent men and wag 
going to commit a judicial murder, He was censured by the High Court, 
and the Supreme Government concurred in the view en by the highest 
tribunal in the lend. In any other country Mr. Herald would have at once 
been hooted out of office. But the Lieutenant-Governor instead of chastising 
the erring official rewarded him with promotion. His Honour thus took upon 
himself the burden of three sins—the sin of not punishing a guilty official, the 
sin of directly encouraging his guilt, and the sin of indirectly acquiescing in the 
judicial curd which he was going to commit. 
The consequence is that the public officers are growing more and more 
daring, and are increasing the severity of their oppressions. Despotic Mr. Radice 
of Balasore has become much more despotic in Mymensingh, and Mr. Herald 
is now playing his pranks without let or hindrance. The fact is that the 
present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal seems to be bent on rewarding the 
public officers who are censured by the High Court. The idea seems to have 
possessed all civilian officers in the land that the Lieutenant-Governor is always 
on their side, and will support them through thick and thin, through evil report 
and good. Safe under his protecting wings, the civilian officers are ruling the 
people with a high hand. The influence of example is contagious, and the 
civilians are now being rivalled by their uncovenanted brethren. 


ITI.— LEGISLATIVE. 


85. With reference to the proposed amendment of the Court of Wards 

“rear law, the Pratikar of the 2lst June observes that, 

Cte PTO ee lap moment of ‘he considering the luxurious habits indulged in by cer- 

tain Zamindars, and the reckless way in which they 

waste money on frivolities, it is very desirable that the Government should 

come to their rescue and take the management of their estates into its hands 

before they are completely ruined. Care should be taken, however, to frame 

the Bill in such a way as not to leave any chance open to the Court of Wards 

to compel even an able zamindar to give up the management of his estate. 

36. The Darsak of the 23rd June congratulates Rai Isan Chandra Mitra 

i Bahadur on his election to a seat in the Bengal 

BengalCouncl.  ——S—~S~*~SC*~C«é«C@QiStve Council. The selection of the Burdwan 

, District Board is highly commendable. Babu Isan 

Chandra is every inch of him a mufasal man, and no one is more likely to be in : 

close touch with the mufassal people. In Rai IJsan Chandra Mitra Bahadur the 
District Boards of Burdwan have, therefore, found their fittest representative. 


IV.—Natrive States. 


37. The Tripura Prakash ‘ stg 13th June has the following :— a. 
: ~ e sad tale of mal-administration in Indepet- 
a i Jo Tippera knows no end. There is mismat- 
_ agement and misrule in every branch and every 
caperimnent of the administration. We have not hesitated to paint in their true 
colours the clique of conspirators who are responsible for this state of things, 
and in so doing we have public opinion on our.side. So long this clique of 
ri gg worked in the dark and behind the public view. hey set up the 
Thakurs as the chief ruling body in the State, and made them scape-goats for 
their own faults. Their oppression has now reached its climax and become 
too much for the people to r. F ormerly, when the people were op 
and maltreated, they sought justice in the Tippera courts: they did not go 
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-te*do the limits of Independent Tippera for the purpose. But patience has. 
pga ta and failing to ie their wrongs redressed by the Tippera pare 
ment, they are now flocking to the Political Agent, the Commissioner, an . the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal for protection against the tyranny of the clique: 
of conspirators. These men who could not earn @ living in their native villages, 
have now made — masters in Tippera, and brought down its ruler to a 
iti utter helplessness. | : 
rae ox the co ae of justice in Independent Tippera were, thanks ‘to the 
uprightness of the Chief Justice, Dhananjay Thakur, free from corruption. 
But the conspirators have managed to remove that obstacle from their path by 
making him the President of the State Council. That the conspirators were 
not actuated by very honest motives in amg Dhunanjay Thakur to his present 
eminence is clear from the following letter which has been received by us from 
a correspondent :— 

The edministration of justice in Independent Tippera has become so much 
corrupt of late that people have lost their confidence in it, and are consequently 
forced to seek the protection of the British Government. The case of Babu 
Nabakumar Sen is an instance in point. Babu Nabakumar Sen was a member 
of the Tippera bar. A man of great independence and strict conscience he 
could not induce himself to join the clique of conspirators. He was, moreover, 
one of those who helped Babu Umakanta Das in reforming the Tippera 
Administration. After Babu Umakanta Das retired from Tippera, there was 
a crusade made against the friends of Babu Umakanta. All the State officials 
who had the hardihood to side with him against the clique of conspirators, were 
forthwith dismissed. It was not, however, so easy to remove independent 
pleaders like Babu Naba Kumar. An attempt was made to disbar him, but it 
ailed; so a plot was laid to ruin him, An anonymous letter was sent to the 
Maharaja in which Babu Naba Kumar Sen was charged with the offence of 
having concealed a piece of wood stolen by one Hayjari from the Maharaja’s 
forest. On the strength of this communication an enquiry was made, and, 
strange to say, the enquiry was entrusted to the Assistant Collector and not, 
as usual, to the Magistrate or the Police Superintendent. A case was somehow 
or other got up against Hajari, and the Magistrate sentenced him to rigorous 
imprisonwent for one year, and also to a fine of Rs. 100. Babu Naba Kumar 
Sen was also summoned before the Magistrate. He, however, submitted an 
explanation to the Maharaja, and was ordered to be tried departmentally. He 
was finally acquitted of all charges, but obliged to withdraw from Tippera, It 
should be noticed that in this case the Jubaraj, the head of the whole depart- 
ment of the administration of justice, was not consulted, and his Chief Secret 
took the responsibility not only of judging Naba Kumar, but also of adopting 
eedicaed pd oy on Lesiagy in judging him departmentally when he was 

The sequel of the case has yet to be told. Hajari appealed to the Chief 
Justice, Dhunanjay Thakur, and was acquitted. The conspirators got: fright- 
ened, and they have now managed to remove the only obstacle from their 
path by appoiting Dhananjoy ‘lhakur to the Presidentship of the State 
Council. They had, however, no idea that a danger was brewing in an 
unexpected quarter. After leaving Tippera, Babu N aba Kumar Sen submitted a 
petition to the Lieutenant-Governor, and sought his protection against the 
tyranny of the Tippera Government. The charges laid down in the petition 


are being inquired into by the Political Agent, and the people of Tippera are | 


anxiously awaiting his decision. In the meantime, however, the conspirators 
have succeeded in forcing two other pleaders, Babus Rajanikanta Chaudhuri 
and Haladhar Majumdar, to withdraw from Tippera. 


38. The Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 20th June has the follow- 


The Musalmans of Cashmere. oer 
" nay Seeing that two-thirds of the total population 
of Cashmere are Musalman, and that they are always oppressed by the Hindus, 


Lord Lansdowne secured a membership of the Cashmere Council for a Musal- 


ag But the matter assumed a different aspect as soon as Lord Lansdowne 
eft India. Charges were brought against the Musalman member, and tricks 
were played by the Hindus to expel him, so much so that Lord Elgin was com- 
pelled to rid the Cashmere Council of its Musalman member. What arrange- 
ment has the Government made to protect. the rights and the privileges of the 
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Musalmans of Cashmere? The British Resident has not time enough to attend 
to the grievances of the Musalmans. And even if he had the time, the Hindy 
officials of the State would not allow him to redress such agony The onl 
remedy lies in Government’s giving a place in the Counci 


to a-Musalman, 


t 


VI.—MIsceLLaNneous. 


89. The Tripura Prakash of the 13th June writes as follows :— 

Seideds Dek . Rajabala Dasi is now in a miserable condition, 
3 SE Neither her husband nor her father is willing to 
take her back. The innocent girl is cast adrift on the wide world, and cruel 
society has turned a deaf ear to her lament. But why should she be treated 

in this heartless way? She has not committed any crime, she is _perfecl 
innocent. Even the guilty can expiate their sins; even the guilty are pardoned, 
But this poor Hindu girl who knows not what crime is, who has been sinned 
againet once, is going to be sinned against again by Hindu society. But can 
that society hold her responsible in all conscience for the guilt of others, and ig 
it justified in treating her with cruelty and hatred? Even the guilty, the 
hardened criminal, he who deliberately commits crimes, finds a shelter in society, 
Society tolerates all the vice and immorality which is running through « 
thousand channels. But it has no pity for the innocent girl who has beer 
forcibly deprived of her chastily—it has kicked her out of its pale. Where else 
shall she find a shelter? Hindu society does not make any provision for help- 
less women like her. And, discarded by husband, parent and society, she will 
be forced to betake herself to paths of vice and immorality. But is this right? 
Is this proper? Instead of holding out a protecting hand to one who is falling, 
Hindu society is going to cast her into the deepest depths of sin. This is un- 
worthy of a society which boasts of civilization and a code of exalted morality. 
The much-abused Christian society is not so heartless, It does not hesitate to 
afford shelter and refuge to the fallen and thus leave open to them a chance for 

correction. | 

40. The same paper observes that there seems to be no difference of 
opinion among educated men as to the desirability 
of reducing the Hindu marriage expenses. That 
these ruinous expenses have become a _ great 
evil is the unanimous opinion of the public. The leaders of society should 
combine in order to bring about a reform in this direction, and they should not 
hesitate to avail themselves of the help which the Government is so kindly 
going to afford them. The evil is, however, a new growth in Tippera. It 
has found its way to that place from Calcutta, and has already made its force 
felt there. Parents are ruined by the expenses incurred on the occasion of the 


marriage of their daughters. Both the shastras and society condemn the practice, 
and it should be speedily. removed. 


41. The Charu Mihir of the 18th June fails to enter into the spirit of the 
The Derlectin . policy which was enunciated by Sir Charles Elliott 
rns Spee in his Darjeeling speech. He said—‘ We should 
feel the neutral position of Covernment to be a right and proper attitude, but 
while Government officials could not assist by direct proselytising, still they 
could worthily help in. advancing the work of the society by giving material 
aid for the extension of their publications.” But can it be proper for the 
officials to forward a cause which they cannot openly join? It would have been 
more reasonable for His Honeur to say that the officials, who cannot help the 
missionaries in their official capacity, may do so in their private capacity. 
42. ‘T'he same paper. says that in ee with the circular which has 
Whe Hindu enarrisies cxcen., been issued by Government in connection with the 
movement. OS Pense, «=Hindu marriage expense movement, Mr. Earle, 
Magistrate of Mymensingh, convened a meeting a 
the Suryya Kanta Hall on the 16th June last. The meeting was attended by 
all the. prominent. zamindars of the district, and the chair was taken by 
Mr. Earle himself. A Central Committee has been formed with some leading met 
of the district, and with some of these gentlemen an Executive Committee, t0? 
has been established. It has also been resolved to establish branch committees 
m the mufassal. After the opinions of the branch committees have beet 
teceived, the Central Committee will determine the best means of effecting 


The Hindu marriage expense 
question. 
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the reform. The Maharaja of Susang has been — President of the 


‘ttee, Raja Suryya Kanta Acharyya ur its Vice-President, 
Seles Haare: Pesinavis and Srikantha Sen its Secretaries, and Babu Ananda 


‘ts Assistant Secretary. As the movement in 
oak tal: or pple of all its men of light and leading, and is backed 
by Government, there is every reason to hope t it will succeed in the work 
+ has undertaken, Mr, Earle’s enthusiasm in the matter has delighted every 
body. | ay eee 

as also a meeting at Durgabari to consider what steps should be 
PR og od marriage ckpunbes: The meeting thanked Government for the 
it is giving in the matter. - i | 

v 13. ‘The “education Gazette of the 21st June writes as follows :— 
: , It cannot be denied that marriage expenses 

The marfinge expense question. = Have become unduly heavy in Hindu society, and 
it is equally certain that it is high time that somethimg was done to remedy 
the evil. But the difficulty is in determining the direction in which the remedy 
is to be sought. . 
Jt is clear that without a sincere desire on the part of society for a better 
state of things in this respect, any remedy for the evil is nottobe found. A 
verbal promise made by the different sections of the community in agar | 
assembled not to be exacting in their demands at the marriage of their sons wil 
be of no practical use. Again, it will be very difficult to bring together a number 
of men who will all be sincerely of one mind on a question like this. It will 
be difficult to make people who have already been fleeced by the fathers of 
their sons-in-law and who have now only sons and no daughters to , to 
agree to any proposal for moderating demands. When an effort was made for 
the reduction of marriage expenses among the Panditratnis, one of them was 
heard to say :—‘I have paid much, and must now reimburse myself. So, don’t 
ask me to agree to any such proposal.” Suny Gat ee 

Legislation will do little good, for legislation is. powerless against a 
social malady like this. It would be unwise to ask Government to make any 
law on the subject. Society is composed of men, widely differing from one 
another in character, inclinations and pecuniary circumstances. It is hard] 
wise to subject all the members of a society to the operation of a rigidly un1- 
form law. A definite limit to marriage expenses in the case of all members of 
society will be as unreasonable as an injunction against the eating of sweetmeats 
by all members of society, rich and poor, high and low. Legislation will do 
no good and will only increase Government’s trouble. Government itself 
probably feels this, and hence its disinclination to take the initiative in this 
matter or to propose any solution of its own. 

So long as the fathers of sons will not pay proper regard to such con- 
siderations as family respectability and the indications of good or evil traceable 
in the bodies of the girls whom they choose for their sons, so long as they will 
continue to sell their sons to the highest bidder, so long this evil will continue. 
And without a deep and genuine respect for their own shastras and without 
a strict social discipline Hindus would not be likely to have proper regard for 
these considerations. If people come to feel proper respect for the injunctions 
of the Shastras about the necessity for the bridegrooms’ and the brides’ gana 
and varna agreeing, if society comes to openly show its abhorrence of those 
fathers who marry their sons and daughters for the sake of filthy lucre in dis- 
regard of all higher considerations, and if the father of a daughter, when about 
to marry her, comes to think in this way.—‘Is the husband whom I have 
elected for my daughter such that the children whom she will bear to him 
will be likely to be fit Syren to offer funeral cakes to me and my ancestors ?” 
then and then only will this marriage diffieulty be at an end. Application 
of remedies without a proper diagnosis of a-disease does no good whatever. 
The true cause of this marriage difficulty is to be sought in a want of respect 
for the Hindu shastras produced by an improper education and training and 
in the consequent relaxation of social discipline. 

44, The Sulabh Dainik of = ya June has the following :-— 

ae eae 7 eople talk of the happiness of India, but we 
N ein ra _ do not know where to Took for that happiness. 
ot to speak of those happy sights of which we have heard from our fathers 
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and grandfathers, even such happy scenes as we ourselves once witnessed are 
niow nowhere to be seen. Is not then this talk about India’s happiness a monn. 
mental lie ? es 

India now bids fair to be desolated by disease. Those who live in or near 
towns may conclude from the busy stir of life there, from their gaslight and 
their hydrant water, from their rattling coaches and their busy crowds, from the 
horses that gallop and the elephants that walk through their streets, that itis such 
lifeand animation everywhere in India, But that is far from being the cage, 
Whole villages in India are now scenes of utter desolation in which the solitary 
traveller shudders to hear the yells of dogs and jackals at midday. The sight 
of large houses without a single resident curdles the traveller’s blood in his veins, 
The few skeleton-like human forms which are to be met with in these scenes of 
desolation make his heart throb with fear. If all this is happiness, we would 
like to know what misery is. 


In our youthful days, in every house, a group of 10 to 20 boys were 
found every morning at breakfast—not alight, scanty breakfast, consisting of 
few pieces of biscuit or of a bit of sugar-candy or of a - worth of sweet- 
meat, as in these days, but a substantial meal consisting of a plateful of cold 
rice with broiled brinjals and cakes of pulses. And this meal was followed by 
another heavy meal at midday. Boys of ten could in those days eat the entire 
head of a fish weighing ten seers. On feast-days these boys would devour 
whole seers of sweetmeats. There was in those days no filtered water, and 
homeeopathic pulsatilla and nux vomica had not then been even discovered. 
But those boys never got even small attacks of cold, and a doctor ora kaviraj 
paying a professional visit to a house was arare sight. ‘Those boys were all 
plump, chubby and strongly built. There was no need then for gymnastics to 
strengthen the body, nor had the parallel or the horizontal bar then come across 
the seas. The recollection of these things now lacerates one’s heart and makes 
one burst into tears and lose one’s self in a swoon. 


The topic that is now always on every body’s lip is malaria. Has Gov- 
ernment ever considered how malaria originated in India—how this deadly 
poison came into this country ? Or is it deluded by the talk of the optimists 
into the impression that everything is right in India, and is thus at perfect ease 
in its mind. There is not a village in India, nor a house in a village, 
nor a resident in house but is suffering from malaria. In ancient Indi 
cholera was known even to medical men only by name, and a few cases 
of cholera would break out here and there only in the height of the summer 
season. But there is not now a season of the year in which cholera doesnot rage 
and does not carry away from the villages which it successively visits its hundreds 
of victims. How can India then be called happy? India is now in a moribund 
condition ; only being a very old patient, it holds on to life so tenaciously and 1s 
so long in dying. | 

We saw in those days men as well as boys going out at almost all hours of 
the day and night, even in the depth of winter; but now, even in the height of 
the summer season, even in the midday in Jyaistha, one must swathe oneself in 
flannel, have stockings on, and wrap the comforter round the neck; to say 
nothing of the winter, when a man must keep every door and window closed if 


he does not wish to be attacked with pneumonia. No one now can be sure of 
to-morrow. 


Mothers in those days gave birth to babes plump and pretty. Even in the 
lying-in-room the baby showed clear signs of life and animation, and a few doses 
of a native mixture set the mother night. But now-a-days, before even the. 
delivery has taken place, physicians and nurses are required to be in attendanee, 
and broth, brandy and flannel beds are kept ready. But on the ninth day the 
mother comes out of the lying-in-room with a mouse-like thing in her arms. 

Grandmothers in those days looked more fresh and blooming than the younge 
of mothers do now. Have those who are jealous of the happiness of India 10 
eye to see these things? The truth is that under English rule there is no wast 
of external glitter; but everything within is rotten. That is why we say that 
India is not happy and that she is immersed in a deep dungeon of misery: 


There is yet hope of her delivery, but unfortun ately there is no deliverer to 
deliver her, | 
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| } he 21st June has the following:— | PERG 

45. The Hitavddt of t ree tw salle wrong in Sir Charles Elliott's 

The Lieutenant-Governor's Der- 4. .nch devotion to Christianity, which leads him 
jecling speech. to attend the meetings a — a a 

! hristianity atid Christian ways of living. Bu native 
and, tore ned tofind kim, in the excess of his Christian zeal, oompromis 
ing the dignity of his official position by conducting himself in a one-sided 
manner. ‘ 

h every year at the annual meeting of the 
he Fag ee pyre ign Bible ‘Bosiet . In his last year’s speech he 
Darjeeling branch of the Foreign ety Re 
called us, Hindus, “black heathens.” The Hindus must congratulate _— os 
that a similar epithet has not been — to them in this year’s speech. but 
this year’s speech prep matters which will pain the Hindus more deeply than 
the direct abuse of last year. 

; This year His bee dwelt upon the superiority of the Bible to the 
Hindu scriptures, and on the necessity of giving a wider circulation to the 
former. We black Indians do not understand the excellence of the Christian 
religion. And our kind Lieutenant-Governor therefore expressed a desire 
that the officials under Government should exert themselves in propagating the 
Christian religion and giving a wider circulation to Christian religious books and 
tracts among the people. But this will not surely please those who are not 
themselves Christians. | 
- The Lieutenant-Governor seems to be unaware of the well-known truth 
that what may appear holy to one man may appear unholy to another, and that 
men’s views are shaped entirely by the varying circumstances of their birth, 
education and surroundings. fis Honour may consider the Hindu Shastras 
the source of all immorality and full of false and worthless teaching, but the 
Hindus have ever held them more precious than even their lives. Again, the 
Bible, which the Lieutenant-Governor and his co-religionists regard as the v 
word of God, is considered by many to be an unsubstantial book, full of. 
obscenity and immoral teaching. 

We said last year that most of the Christian tracts to which His Honour 
wants to give a wide circulation among the people of this country contain an 
abuse of the Hindus, Musalmans and Brahmas. There is hardly a Christian 
tract in which the Hindus and their gods and goddesses are not reviled. But 
the Lieutenant-Governor wishes tracts like these to be more widely read by 
the Hindus! Can the Hindus regard those as the true followers of God who 
always give the Hindus the sweet epithets of thief, liar, cheat, and so forth? 

verybody who has read the Bible knows what vile stories it contains. 
No one will deny that there is poetry and high moral teaching in the Bible. 
But there is also no denying that there is in it less of such matter than of matter 
which is dry and unpleasant and vulgar or mean. There are many parts of 
the Bible which are unfit to be read before respectable women. It is impossible 
for the people of this country to feel any respect for the teachings of the Bible. 
The name of the God of the Bible and the name of his followers are associated 
with crimes which must be the horror of a civilized society—theft, dacoity, 
murder of women, infanticide, adultery, and so on. Englishmen who are 
fond of finding fault with Hindu society and the social usages of the Hindus 
should do well to thoroughly read the Bible first, and instead of ropagating 
Christianity among the Hindus, should propagate it among English boys in 
their own country, because unitarians and atheists are fast multiplying in 
their country, and the Bible is in man places excluded from the sub- 
jects of study in their boarding-schools. The Christian Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal ought to think of the salvation of his own countrymen first, and 
of that of the Hindus next. 


_. We do not like to dwell or expatiate upon the unreadable teachings of the 
Bible. It;would be well if the Christian Bis cop Bena could find their vas to act 
7 to the teachings contained in the better parts of their holy book, .and treat 
black heathens with more kindness and sympathy. This will secure for 
Christianity some admiration of the people of this country. - It is not difficult 
to see with what grace the Christian teaching that all ‘men, high and low, 
without distinction of caste and creed, are sons of the same Almighty Father, 
Comes from Christian missionaries who refuse to travel with Hindus in the same 
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compartment of a railway carriage. And not to speak of the Hindus, even 


native converts to ianity are not treated well by the missionaries, who wij] _ 
not even pray with them. ee 


Now, as to the conduct of the Lieutenant-Governor himself. Has Hig . 
Honour been ing on the administration of the country in a way which hag 
the approbation of the Christian religion? Is the policy which he followed in 
re to Messrs. Konstam, Radice and Bell in accordance with the teachings 
of the Bible? Does the Bible teach His Honour to order poor hungry people to 
live on kesur, and spend public money on the maintenance of missionaries? 
We need not say much on these points; the Lieutenant-Governor is a shrewd 
and far-sighted man, and he will understand what it is we mean to say. 

Sir les feels more concerned for the Hindus than for the i 
because the latter are not so opposed to the Bible as the former, but if His 
Honour takes the trouble to enquire, he will know that the Bible is more 
widely read by the Hindus than by the Musalmans. 

Let His Honour follow his own religion with as much zeal as he likes, 
But if he passes strictures on other people’s religions, he must be prepared to 
hear many unpleasant things said in regard to his own. He should remember 
that the followers of every religion consider their creed superior to all other 
creeds, in the same way a8 His Honour considers Christianity superior to all 
other religions. | 

46. A correspondent of the same paper communicates certain depositions 

itn ; i = in an Assam court by some persons who were 
ee ee raudulently sent up as tea-garden coolies, They 
are as follows :— 

Noni Gopal Dass Shadgop, on solemn affirmation, said-—‘I am a native of 
Madhubpur in the 24-Parganas. I was a schoolmaster there, then a vakil’s 
karani. My wife quarrelled with my mother and ran away to her father’s 
house. I took leave direct and brought her back. As I was taking her to 
Sealdah station I met Babu Rajani Kanta Biswas. I had seen him before at the 
office when he had a case on. He had then spoken to me saying he would find 
me good work. : 

He said to me “Come and speak to the Sahib at the depdt.” I went to 
Mr. Macarthy’s depét. I did not know then that it was a depdt. Presently 
the Sahib came and he said—“ If you go to my garden with es Pras — 
will get work as a muharrir. I said 1 wanted to go and fetch my children. But 
he said I had better take my wife up first, and then come back and fetch the 
children, I went from the depét, where I was for two days, to the train, and 
then straight on to Dibrugarh. I got the agreement paper at the ghat. I never 
asked name of the garden I was going to. The Sahib told me I was going to 
Assam. : 


(Mr Nicholl’s signature.) 
The 2nd May 1895. 


__ I complained two or three times to Mr. Richardson. He took no notice; 
said I must learn from old coolies. I asked several times to come to Dibrugarh, 
but was not allowed to do so.. I was clerk to Amrit Lall Mallik of Munsif’s 
Court, Baripur, and was schoolmaster in the Salkia Mission School on Rs. 9 pet 
mensem and in Jilabari School in Diamond Harbour on Rs. 12. 


| (Sd.) KR. S. GreensH1e.ps, 
The 2nd May 1895. Deputy Commissioner. 


The deposition of Mussamat Harimati Dasi, aged 25 years, on oath or solemn 
affirmation, under the provisions of Act X of 1873, before me, this 2nd day of 
May 1894. 


My name is Harimati. My father’s name is Shibram. I am by caste 
Shutgop. My home is at mauza, Kalinga, police-station — sill 24- 


Parganas. I reside at presentin mauza lice-station zilla ; 
where I am wife of petitioner Nuni. = ) 
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‘1% from my father’s house with my husband. Rajani Kanta 
tedidaah Kin 40 eum olethig him ‘Rs. 20 or Rs. 30 a month. He brought us to 
Macarthy’s depot. Two days‘after we were challaned. I saw no agreement 
executed. I did no menial work in my country. I have been six months on 
the garden; have been turning away rubbish. | eae 

T have left two children in my mother-in-law 8 house. 


R. S. GReeNsHIELDS, 
Deputy Commissioner. 
The 2nd May 1895. ; 


Bhajoo Santra, on solemn afirmation.—My house isin Midna . I went 
to Calcutta in Ashin last Pag in the Ganges At Ranaghat I met Mr, 
Macarthy in a buggy and Haran Babuonfoot. The Babu asked me “ where are 

ou going?” I mi I was going toseethe Museum. He said “ come with me.” 
He came toa building and he said “this is the Jadughar.” I thought it was 
all right, and went in, whereupon the durwans shut the doors. I saw there was 
nothing inside and wanted to go. Haran Babu said I must wait till the Sahib 
came and then I could go. I wasthere three days. I insisted on going. One 
of the durwans told me that when the doctor comes, if I speak to him, he would 
let me go. 

I a the doctor come in and wanted to go to him, but Haran Babu caught 
hold of me and dropped me back, saying “sala! where are you going?” I was 
there a month, and then Macarthy Sahib said to me—“ I cannot let you go till 
you are registered; come to the office.” ButI said I would not go on any 
account. He replied ‘ albut sala! I will see you”; then I was sent straight up 
here. . 

The deposition of Bhajoo Santra, taken on oath or solemn affirmation under the provision 
of Act X of 1873. | 

My name is Bhajoo Santra. My father’s name isGangoo Santra. I am b 
caste Kaibartha (Boistab). My home is at mauza Gonwa, police-station zilla 
Midnapore. I know nothing about an agreement nor being registered. I have 
been up here six months, 1 did not object before because I did not know there 
was any Magistrate here. [Asked if any of his challan can give evidence, 
names Nani.] I did not know Nani before. I met him at the depét. At 
Howrah Haran Babu and Makoti (i.e.) Sahib stopped me, and asked where 
I was going to. I said I was going to Museum. I was kept in depét for two 
months. I could not escape. My feet swelled. A Doctor Sahib came, but 
I was not allowed to speak to him. I was challaned from Sealdah to Goalundo. 
There was no agreement executed there. I got this paper at the ghat here. 


R. S. GREENsHIELDS, 


Deputy Commissioner. 
The 2nd May 1895. st a sea 


These eapemione have been accurately copied fromthe records. Will any- 


body who reads these depositions deny that oppression meets with no check or 
hindrance in India? Nani Gopal, Harimati and Bhajoo had not themselves 
entered into any contract. The recruiters had them falsely personified for the 
purpose of getting contracts executed before the Magistrate. All these three 
persons have, however, since got their discharge. They have obtained no 
redress for their wrongs; and they want no redress because they consider 
themselves sufficiently fortunate that they have been released. ‘There is no 
knowing how many persons are thus fraudulently taken to Assam and detained 
there against their will. Of such cases, very few come to the notice of the 
public or the authorities, because those who are recruited in this way are asa 


rule too poor and helpless to be able to fight with the powerful tea-planters in 
the law courts. 


The correspondent thus concludes :-—‘ Who can say how many people are 


thus deceived and oppressed ? If there ha : 

é ppens'to be a good-lookin l amon 
the coolies, ever body having the least authority in the costume ticas the 
manager to the chaprasi and the peon, violates her chastity.” | 
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47, A correspondent of the same paper writes as follows :— | 
| aes The sinker of wicked Europeans and Enra. 
ae Association” forthe .- 45 who do not fear the law and unhesitat; 
kill natives and deflower native females is increas. 
ing every day. And these men meet with no proper punishment when they 
are brought before the courts of justice. It has therefore become necessary to 
do something to protect the native community against them. The Europeans 
and Eurasians have their Defence Association, and a similar society ought to be 
established by the natives for the protection of their poor, oppressed fellow. 
countrymen. It is hoped that the leaders of the native community will take up 
the question in right earnest. To our thinking these oppressions will become 
less frequent from the moment the establishment of such a society is proposed ; 
and as soon as such a society gets a few offenders punished, these oppressions 
will almost entirely disappear. 
48. Babu Rasik Lal Roy writes as follows in the same paper :-— 
bins See Last week I had a talk with Mr. Cotton on the 
movanent, es marriage expense question. He told me that the 
help of the gentlemen whose names he mentioned, 
and which, so far as I remember, are given below, was required to effect a 
reform. The co-operation of the student community, as well as that of the 
ress, was, according to him, equaJly important. 
e mentioned the following names :— 


Maharaja Sir Narendra Krishna Deb Bahadur, K.c.1.£., Raja Benoy Krishna, 
Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter, K.c.1.£., Kumar Gopendra Krishna, Babu Narendra 
Nath Sen (Editor of the Indian Mirror), Babu Mati Lal Ghosh (Editor of the 
Amirta Bazar Patrika), Babu N, N. Ghosh (Editor of the Indian Nation), 
Dr. Surjya Kumar Sarvadhikari, Babu Kaliprasanna Kavyabisharad (Editor of 
the Hitavadi), Babu Romesh Chunder Dutt (Magistrate of Hooghly), Hon’ble 
Surendranath Banerji, Babu Rajendra Nath Mitra (a retired opaty Magis- 
trate), Pratap Chandra Majumdar (Brahma Missionary), Babu Yogendra 
Chandra Ghosh (of Kidderpore), Babu Balai Chand Sinha (of Jorasanko}, and 
Lala Jayprakash Lal, aia 
49. The Bangavasi of the 22nd June has the following :-— 
ne oe The press is a powerful exponent of public 
pres ee native opinion in England. It severely criticises, whenever 
necessary, the policy of the Government, and subjects 
wayward officials to a scathing and unsparing criticism of their conduct. Such 
criticism bears fruit in England, because England is a free country and its 
ople are their own rulers. But it is out of place in India. The Indian press 
ollows the example of the English press, and often does the work of criticism 
to excess. This is not as it should be. The British Government in India has 
to consult its own interests in governing the country. It was not pure 
disinterestedness that led the English people to cross the seas and establish their 
dominion in a far off country. ‘The rising aspirations of the Indian people are 
very likely to be iu conflict with the interests of the ruling power, and it cannot 
and should not ‘be expected that it will easily forego those interests, simply 
because they are disapproved by Indian public opinion. ‘This being the case, 
most of what the Indian press ae by way of criticism of the Government's 
policy, oversteps the bounds of useful criticism, and is more than what it has the — 
right to say. | : 
The reason of this is that India is not a free country, and the institutions of 
a free country cannot, therefore, be brought over here root and branch. The. 
Indian press cannot be conducted on the lines of English journalism. It 
be committing a huge blunder to do so. It will bring the Indian press ito 
disgrace. If the Indian journalist assumes the air of his English brother in the 
trade, he is destined to make a sorry figure in the eye of the public—he will 
simply ruin his prestige and reputation, Already the mistake we have com- 
mitted is showing itself. The newspaper criticism of a public officer seems to 
carry no weight with the Government; it serves as the best recommendation for 
an erring official. And it is always a foregone conclusion that the policy of the 
Government in connection with a particular measure of administration is suré 
to go against the most pronounced opinion of the Native press. 
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Under these circumstances, the Indian press should do well to give up 


-musaing political questions and let the Government and its officers alone. 
gee F actarer ‘ts pare 2 power and a to the education of the ople, and 
discnss such questions alone as are calculated to promote their material and ‘moral 
welfare. We ought not to be satisfied with building castles in the air while we 
have the power to do real good to the people by teaching them the lessons of 
patriotism epee a & borne: ay the Indian press depends the education and 

ration of the in ople. : 3 . 
ah The same peer a that the relations between the Hindus and 

Hindus and Musalmans in the Musalmans were not always what they are now. 
past and in the present. In days gone by they were of the most cordial 
nature, and they would not have Gabe strained, but for the interference of a 
foreign people who have pitted them one nage the other. There are reasons 
to believe that during the Muhammadan rule the Hindus and the Musalmans 
were on terms of close intimacy. Here is a story which shows how the Hindus 
and the Musalmans used in those good old days to treat one another with great 
mutual forbearance:—A Brahman happened one day, in course of his journey, to 
find himself in a village in Purnea. He came to know that the village belonged 
to a Musalman zamindar, and was called by the Musalman name Autabgan), that 
the population of the village was chiefly Musalman, and everything in it bore 
the appearance of Musalman influence, there os in the place not a trace of 
Hindu influence. The Brahman made up his mind not to eat a morsel of food or 
drink a drop of water in a place where it was pollution even to touch anything. 
The Musalman zamindar came to learn this, and was so much moved by the 
suffering the pious Hindu inflicted upon himself, that he changed the name of the 
village into Krishnaganj, erected in it a temple dedicated to the goddess Kali, 
and founded a dharmasaia for the entertainment of Hindu travellers. ‘True or 
false, the existence uf the story is a proof of the amicable relation which existed 
between the Hindus and the Musalmans in former days, and there is yet time 
for them to know that this friendly relation must be restored before they can 
expect to see their present miserable condition improved. 

51. ‘lhe same paper learns that District Officers are consulting what they 
call ‘‘educated public opinion,” on the question of 
Hindu marriage expenses. ‘This is not as it should 
be. The opinion of the so-called educated men in the couatry is in such matters 
totally opposed to the opinion of the masses. Social evils, it cannot be gainsaid, 
should be put down by social rules and regulations, and the best remedy for the 
evil complained of is not a law passed by an alien Government, but the 
strengthening of the loosened bonds of society. Legislation in such a case is 
very likely to prove injurious to Hindu social integrity. 

52. The Sanjwani of the 22nd Junes quotes the remarks of the Bankura 

Darpan of the 16th June on cooly recruiting 
7 abuses, and the inadequacy of the punishment gene- 
rally inflicted on offending cooly recruiters (See Report on Native Papers 
ending the 22nd June, paragraph 25), and observes as follows :— 
_ _Cooly-recruiting abuses are growing in full luxuriance, and the ridiculously 
inadequate punishments which are meted out to offending cooly-recruiters are 
only helping their growth. Government officials of rank are connected with 
the tea industry, and is not therefore likely that they will do anything that 
will prejudice their own interests. The people, however, keenly feel the 
abuses, and they patiently tolerate them in the hope that the Government 
will at last come to their rescue. But if the Government remains long indiffer- 
ent to their sufferings, they will at last be forced to take the law into their own 
hands. Even the patience of the Indian people has its limit, and it is not to be 
expected that they will tamely suffer the oppressions of the cooly-recruiters 
where they have the power to put them down with a high hand. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the Government will no longer remain indifferent, and 
will check the growth of the evil, before the people become desperate and resort 
to violent measures to put it down. | 

53. The same paper says that kalazar or the black fever is decimati 

= — of Assam, the condition of aml 
places in that province being speciaily mournful. 
In Dubka, a village in the N owgong district, 46 persons died ae the fatal 
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disease within the short period between 20th April and &th June. Burigono 
another village in the sania Maarick. has been iach depopulated. The villa 
consisted of about 80 or 90 families: it now consists of 10 or 12! In Mikarhati 
there were 40 families, it now consists of only 8. Out of 15 families in Hati 

only 6 have been spared by the fell disease. These villages were once the most 
healthy and beautiful spots in the country. They have now been turned into 
dreary deserts. While the condition of the people is such there seems to be little 
or no effort made by the District Officers to save them from the jaws of death, 
Within sixteen or seventeen miles of the places stricken by the fell disease 
there is not a single charitable dispensary. The people are dying like cats and 
dogs, without medical treatment or attendance. 

54, The ec Chandrika of the 24th June writes ag {o}- 

) ows :— 
pe A free press is a vehicle of public opinion, 
Government cannot do without knowing the mind of the people, and it is there 
fore necessary that it should give the press that liberty which will enable it to 
give full expression to the opinion of the people. This being the case, even 
some license in the press is to be preferred to its servitude. A servile press 
is the greatest curse of a civilised Government. 

It is true that the freedom of the press ought to be regulated and kept 
within due bounds. But it is very different to draw the line where liberty 
ends and license begins. Ifthe Indian press is allowed the measure of liberty 
which is enjoyed by the English press, there is not a single newspaper in India, 
which will be open to the charge of ever overstepping the limits of moderation, 
Compared with the English press, the Indian press is moderation itself. The 
newspapers in England are the organs of the different parties, and a party paper 
always makes it a point tostrongly criticise the policy of the rival party. The 
Irish press never makes a distinction between one party and inethes, and 
indiscriminately criticises every body. The En sage press is not satisfied with 
criticising the Government. It also moulds public opinion in such a way as 
to bring about the overthrow of a Government. There is nota single paper in 


England in which the public officers from the Prime Minister to the private 


soldiers are not severely criticised. There are papers which do not even 
hesitate to freely criticise the Queen, and do not spare the members of the Royal 
Family from indiscriminate criticism, But all this is not ‘ sedition’ in England, 
and no newspaper editor has there ever had to suffer for the exercise of his 
liberty. 

Bat the case is very different in India. Here the Bangavasi newspaper 
was prosecuted by the Government for making a much milder criticism of its 
policy, and the Government prosecutor successfully argued that there could be 
no comparison between England and India. In England the Government was 
a party Government, and any criticism of it in press, however severe and indis- 
criminate, was not objectionable. In India, however, any criticism of an idi- 
vidual Government officer is the criticism of the whole system of administration, 
and is therefore objectionable. It is also said that in India there are only two 

ies, the party of the rulers, and the party of theruled, Every Anglo-Indian 
is a member of the ruling party, and any criticism of the conduct of an Anglo 
Indian—be he a public officer or not—is a criticism of the Government. 

If the truth of this statement can be taken as proved, it becomes impos 
sible to edit a newspaper in this country consistently with the principles of 
liberty. It is something that strikes the axe at the very root of the freedom of 
the Indian press. The breath of an offended Anglo-Indian will jeopardise 18 
existence. The stock ry ge of the Anglo-Indian officers who are criticised 
in the native press, is that they are seditious, and the sooner they are depri 
of their liberty the better. Just think of giving effect to this proposal of the 
Anglo-Indian officers ! ye 

This then is the difference between India and England, between thé 
ap 2 press and the Indian press, What is liberty in England is licens 
in India; what is moderation in the English press is sedition in the Indian 


ess! But the Indian press is only a cop 
dian press is the press of England retin 


lant is to grow on the Indian soil, it must grow under the cool shade of the 
freed om and liberty which is granted to the press in England—it cannot 


of its English original. The 
anted on Tadian soil. If the 
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grow in the hot-house of Anglo-Indian ire. If you are not prepared to give 


the Indian press the n measure of liberty, better do away with it al- 
together instea " d of letting it have a stinted and mildewed ee | bar ace 
The existence of a free press in India is far more necessary tothe Gov en 
than tothe people. J Gorwiliens is an innovation in. India, and the Indian people 
can very well afford to do without it. But the administration of the country 
by a foreign Government becomes well-nigh impossible without a press. The 
press is a necessary adjunct of British rule. _ Take away the adjunct, and you 
cripple the administration. As for the Indian journalist, he can very: well 
eschew politics and give up criticising the Government and its officers, as his 
Indian readers can very well live upon any sort of healthy literary food that is 
supplied to them. In dealing with politics and criticising the policy and 
conduct of the public officers, the Indian journalist is actuated by a sincere 
desire to promote the welfare of the Government; he 1s the best friend of the 
Government, he is its unpaid Councillor, he is the interpreter between the ruler 
and the ruled. But his isa thankless task. For his invaluable services to the 
Government he is paid with frowns, with hard words, and with unkindness. 
He is treated with scant courtesy by those who ought to be grateful to him. 
Alas, for the poverty of Christian charity under the sun ? 


55. In reviewing Babu Ramgopal Sannyal’s Reminiscences of Great Men, 
Vol. II, the same paper regrets to notice the change 
Se which has been brought about in course of the 
last one hundred years in the relation between the people of India and their 
Anglo-Indian rulers. The Anglo-Indians of old were altogether a different race 
of men. They were staunch defenders of the liberty of the press and. the jury 
system. They sympathised with the people, were willing to t them the 
rights and privileges of Englishmen, and ‘stron y advocated their liberty and 
freedom, ‘The governors of those days were, unlike the governors of these, men 
of broad sympathies and noble minds. Sir Charles Elliott should procure a copy 
of Babu Ramgopal’s book and profit by the lessons which the lives of the great 
Anglo-Indians of old have to teach Anglo-Indian rulers of his class. 


56. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 26th June has the fol- 


lowing :-— 

Pha hn teagan og + The conduct of the Anglo-Indians of old to- 

wards their Indian fellow-subjects presented a 
striking contrast to that of the Anglo-Indians of the present day. The conduct 
of the former was characterised by a broad syeopetii 
while that of the latter is marked by a spirit of rivalry and keen competition. 
The Anglo-Indians of old had a sincere desire to promote the welfare of India 
and her people, to redress their wrongs, and to take them into their confidence 
in all public movements and undertakings. Like the present race of Anglo- 
Indians, they did not shun the company of the natives, nor did they fail to 
sympathise with.them in their joys as well as in their sorrows. These noble 
traits are remarkably absent in the Anglo-Indians of the present day. ee 


_ We need not multiply instances to prove our assertion. One instance i 
point will be enough. In 1837 a law was passed to facilitate the culation 


of Indian coolies to fore lentations. England ha 
Y pas meee to ae : Roscoe eel eee 
or the world with hired labour. But the system of cooly emigration, whic 
thus introduced, could not long remain free from the st of the Ain lg 
slavery that had been abolished. Indian coolies began to be cruelly oppressed 
by the foreign planters. The news reached the ears of the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity. They were moved by the tears of their Indian fellow-subjects, and 
resolved to redress their grievances. In 1838, a meeting was held to protest 
against the conduct of the foreign planters, and to petition the Government 
with a view to have the grievances of the Indian coolies - gg: y redressed 
lo-Indians of note took the lead in that movement. The meeting was 
ayy over by Mr. James Young, the Sheriff of Calcutta. The Lord ishop 
and the Archdeacon took part in the proceedings, and Anglo-Indians like 


Mr. Dickens and Mr. Longueville Clarke, the eminent barristers, stood on the 


rowed > sag with Dwarkanath ‘Tagore and other leaders of the native 


y with native aspirations, | 


y the European planters in America and other parts 


DannK-0-SaMacHa® 
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Such spectacles are not to be seen in these days. There is cooly emigration 
still. The evils of the system are _—_ B- The a a 2 of the 
Indian coolies are manifold. But the obdurate heart of the lo-Indian of the 
present day is not moved by.them. He seems to have no desire or inclination 
to put down the evil. On the other hand, he deliberably ignores it, and thng 
encourages its growth. Instead of making common cause with the natives 
in order to havethe grievances of the Indian coolies redressed, the Anglo-Indiang 
of the present day find fault with those that venture to sympathise with them 
and protest against the tyranny of their master. 


But why this sad contrast, this change in the attitude of the Anglo-Indiang 
towards their Indian fellow-subjects? It is said that the diminution of the 
distance between India and England has created a breach between the Indiang 
and the Anglo-Indians. In days gone by ag > yr eng had to pees much of 
their time in this country, and they therefore felt the necessity of coming into 
close contact with its people. But the rolling stone, they say,gathers no m 
and the present Ang 5 iid, who is constantly moving between the lan 
of his birth and the land of his sojourn, contracts no sympathy with the people 
of the land he lives in.. His own interest, too, conflicts with those of the people 


of India, and therefore hardens him against the latter. 


But by far the most important cause of the Anglo-Indian jealousy. for 
the natives of India is the growing aspiration of the latter and their successful 
competition with the former in the race of life. The thought that the natives 
meet them on equal terms, that they agitate and clamour for rights, that they 
claim the right to try white offenders, that they form parties with Englishmen 
in England, hold congresses where they have resolutions criticising the policy of 
the Government and the conduct of its European officers, and that they demand 
an equal share with the ruling race in the administration of the country ; surely 
this 1s too much for the average John Bull to bear. He is forced to take a 
defensive attitude, to cultivate a spirit of rivalry and competition, and to enter- 
tain a bitter. feeling of jealousy towards his Indian competitors. It is also true 
that the Anglo-Indians of the present day do not generally belong, like their 
predecessors, to noble families in England, and are not, therefore, likely to be 
endowed with noble qualities. 


It is a state of things which is very likely to continue some time longer, 
Anglo-Indian jealousy and hatred will grow with the aspirations of the natives, 
Where this state of things will end nobody can say. The flow of circums- 
tances cannot be easily checked, nor is a change in the tide of affairs the 
work of a moment, Our fear for the future troubles us, and we do not know 
where the current of events will bring us. But this is certain that there is at 
gies little possibility of a union between the Indians and the Anglo-Indians. 

hey combine, but whenever they combine they do so from selfish motives. 
There is not atrace of genuine sympathy in their combinings. There was } 
such a combining in the case of the import duty and the factory legislation, # 
and similar necessities may lead to similar combinings again. But suchcom- § 
binings are not sincere, are not real, cannot be ‘lasting. In all other matters 
the interests of the two communities conflict with one another, and the spirit 
of rivalry grows apace. 


Sympathy begets sympathy and hatred hatred. Do unto others as you 
would be done by is the maxim. The Anglo-Indians of old loved the natives 
and their love was returned. They helped and sympathised with one anothet. 


The Anglo-Indians of the present day hate the natives and their feeling ¥ 
duly reciprocated. 


We know that this mutual jealousy and hatred is doing harm to both the 
communities. But both the communities should understand that they ought 
to meet and shake hands together. The offer of friendship should comé 
from both sides. Love us, and we will be ready to respect you. Hate us, a0 
we will know now to reciprocate your feeling.. We feel the misery that the 
breach between the Indians and the Anglo-Indians has brought upon us. 
we shall be very glad to see the gulf bridged. au 
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i ‘ect of the court lan e in Sambalpur, the 
57. Referring to the rriioidipika of the 11th, 18th and 26th Mi 
The question of the court lan- serves that the interests of the administration of 
tationed in, or in any way connected with, Sambaipur or its fou 
States should learn U ie i. without learning the language of the people, 
they can never know their thoughts, their f , and their or ras 1; 
it is not creditable to the officers of the Central Provinces that w Be oe 
Deputy Collectros and Magistrates, who form the majority of , (om 
Civil Service and the Subordinate Civil Service in Bengal, can well learn : wy 6 
and mix freely with the Uriya-speaking > st in Orissa, the Deputy an =. 
sistant Commissioners of the Central Provinces find it 60 difficult to earn 
Uriya as to desire its expulsion from all British courts im that Administration i 
that the Administration is under an obligation to look after the comfort and 
convenience of its Uriya-speaking population, who pay taxes for what va. 
want and who cannot be expected to pay more in the shape of charges 0 
interpreters, without whose assistance they will scarcely be able to manage, 
if Hindi takes the place of Uriya; that it is useless to contend against the in- 
fluence of Mahaprasad, which is held sacred more or less in every part of India, 
and which owes its origin to the Jagannath Temple in Puri; that the Resolution 
of the Chief Commissioner does not affect the language of the Feudatory States 
of Sambalpur, where the majority of the Uriya-speaking people are to be-found, 
and that it is therefore bad policy to have Himdi in Sambalpur and Urtya in its 
Feudatory States; that the proportion which the Uriya-speaking population 
bear to the Hindi and Bengali-speaking population in Bengal, or to the Telegu 
or Tamil-speaking population in Madras, or to the Hindi-speaking population 
in the Central Provinces, is nearly the same; that the Uriyas form four-fifths of 
the entire population of the district of Sambalpur; and that it is not understood 
why the Administration of the Central Provinces should follow an illiberal and 
unenlightened policy when Madras and Bengal find it prudent and wise to 
recognise Uriya as one of the polished vernaculars of India, and that if all these 
arguments fail to convince the Administration of the Central Provinces of their 
mistake, the best course that could be followed under the circumstances would 
be to transfer Sambalpur, with its Feudatory States, bodily to Orissa, and thereby 
restore its integrity, as Sambalpur and its Feudatory States once formed part 


of Orissa and were detached from it on the ground of administrative con- 
venience, 


58. The Government of India having pe ange ay rar per Ay the ang 

raja of Kashmir for the devoted aid given by the 

The Meharaja of Kashmir. Joyal troops of His Highness in the recent Frontier 

Field Operations endin .ve the relief of Chitral, the Samvadvahika of the 16th 
May recommends that the Maharaja should be restored to his former power. 


59. Referring to the recent Resolution of Government on survey and 

settlement operations in Orissa, the Utkaldipika of 

mone Orissa survey and settle- the 18th May regrets to notice that the Resolution 

is silent as to the assessment procedure to beadopted 

and the rates of malikana to be paid to the landed interest, to know which all the 
zamindars and raiyats of Orissa are extremely anxious. 


60. The Uriya and Navasamvad of the 22nd May expresses great dis- 
The East Coest Railwa appointment at the stopping of all work on the East 
. ee Coast Railway, which promised to connect Orissa 


with the existing Railway system in India, and expresses a hope that work may 
be resumed on the first favourable turn in Indian finance. 


61. With reference to the sale of quinine packets to the public by the post- 

ie tk eo ee office and other agencies, the same paper suggests 
q yore that a printed memorandum of instructions in the 
vernacular, stating how the medicine should’ be used should accompany each 
packet, as the ignorant people in the interior of a district are sometimes found 
to use the medicine in improper doses, even when fever is present in the body. 
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62. The Utkaldipika of the 25th May is of opinion that the Hon’ble §; 
” Te: ois Charles Alfred Elliott is entitled to the re 
Free supply of canal waterfor ¢f the people of Orissa, dependent on Orissa 
domestic consumption, =. carials for their water-supply, for ruling that water, 
that is to be exclusively used for domestic purposes or for watering cattle may 
be supplied from the canals free of charge. ie 
63. The same paper is sorry to learn that the porns of killa Kujang, in the 
odo  . district of Cuttack, are really suffering from a water 
te een the Cuttack famine, as no drinking-water worth the name ig 
oct ‘ .*. gyailable in the existing tanks or wells, and that this 
is the more to the. lamented because the administration of the killa is in the 
hands of the Court of Wards. 
64. Referring to the results of the last competitive examiation held for the 
eens ye GU pee admission of Psa sag = 7 the gp ae i Civil 
_ Exercise of the power of nomi- Service, Subordinate Civil Service and the Opium 
wre tin gel argent we: Department in Bengal, the same paper oggesta thas 
the names of the 108 candidates, who were able to keep one-third of the total 
marks, should have been published in order of merit, so as to enable the public 
to judge of the fairness with which the discretionary power of selection has 
been exercised, 7 
65.. The Uriya and Navasamvad of the 29th May, the Samvadvahika of the 
30th May, and the Utkaldipika of the 1st June speak 
of the excessive heat of the season, note a certain 
number of deaths among men and cattle owing to that cause, notice the loss of 
young paddy plants that were scorched to death by the sun’s rays, lament the 
loss by fire of considerable property both in towns and in the mufassal, and 
observe that unless it rains soon, serious consequences will follow. 
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